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ie large size and early nesting activities of the Red-tailed Hawk 
make it one of the birds most eagerly sought for by bird students. 

Its nest is built before 
most of the other birds begin 
their mating operations and at a 
time when the ornithologist’s 
enthusiasm is at its height. For 
many years the Red-tail in the 
vicinity of Decorah, Iowa, offered 
to me an outlet for my youthful 
ardor, and later, when the camera 
was directed toward the study of 
bird-life, this big raptor received 
its full share of attention. 

I have records in my note- 
book of eighteen nests that were 
examined during a period of six 
years. Oak, basswood, birch and 
pine trees were most often chosen 
in which to build, although elm, 
hickory and poplar are also in the 
list. Five of the nests were forty 
feet from the ground, five were 
sixty, and the remaining eight 
ranged between twenty-eight and 
eighty. The largest nest found 
was three and one-half feet in 
diameter by two and one-half 


feet thick. It was in a large bass- 
RED-TAIL LEAVING NEST IN BIRCH FORTY FEET 
wood tree and had been used FROM THE GROUND 
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for many years by apparently the same pair of birds, and material had been 
added each year. The average size was two and one-half feet in diameter 
by one foot thick. The nest was invariably composed of sticks and lined 
with grape-vine bark and corn-husks. No attempt was made at conceal- 
ment, and most of the nests were visible for miles around. 

The earliest eggs were found on March 26. May 12 is the latest date 
on which eggs were recorded, but this was probably a second attempt after 
the destruction of the first set. 

Great-horned Owls were also found quite commonly in this vicinity, 
but their nesting period overlapped that of the Red-tails so that there was 
no double use of a single nest, first by Owls and then by Hawks, as has 
often been reported. 

An interesting observation on the individuality of the Red-tail and a 
possible proof that the same pair of birds make their home in the same nest 
year after year, was afforded by three sets of two eggs each that were taken 
from the same nest in three successive years. These eggs are beautifully 
marked, and resemble one another so closely that they are easily distinguished 
from among a great number of the same species. These eggs were taken 
from a nest in a basswood tree sixty feet from the ground on April 10, 
1896; March 26, 1897, and April 3, 1898. Another item of interest is the 
finding of a runt egg which is not more than one-fourth the size of its nest 
companion. This egg contained no yolk. 

The advent of the camera effectually put a stop to egg-taking proclivi- 
ties and opened an entirely new field for bird study. 

The nest which served as the home of the pair of Red-tails that figure 
in this story, and whose pictures are used as illustrations, was discovered 
early in January of the year 1895. The nest tree stood half way up ona 
hillside, among a very few old oak monarchs and a profusion of slim, 
second-growth birches. Before the leaves appeared the nest stood out con- 
spicuously against its white background and could easily bé seen from a mile 
away. The occupants of the nest had a most beautiful territory to survey. 
To the south could be seen the rugged cliffs and deep narrow valleys worn by 
a clear, bubbling, spring-water stream; to the west, the undulating expanse 
of low Iowa hills reaching back until the distinctness is lost in the horizon, 
while to the northward, the Upper Iowa river flows in its meandering course 
through bottom-lands covered with groves of giant trees and cultivated 
fields. 

On April 5, 1901, I paid a visit to the nest in the birch tree and found 
it all ready for the eggs. The birds were at first nowhere in sight, but as 
soon as I had climbed to the nest they both came sailing rapidly toward me 
from over the hill to the east. The male, after circling about overhead for 
a few minutes, perched on the dead limb of an oak tree three hundred yards 
away. Here, on what I learned later was his favorite lookout point, he sat 
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and watched me, as quiet as the tree itself. His mate was more concerned. 
She frequently swooped down at me, somewhat as a Nighthawk does when 
capturing insects, and uttered cries which sounded very much like the 
escape of air when a railroad train slows down. She came so close to me 
several times in her downward swoops that I involuntarily ducked my head. 


RED-TAIL TAKING ITS OWN PICTURE BY SITTING ON A THREAD ATTACHED TO 
A CAMERA IN A TREE TEN FEET AWAY 


The thread was passed through the screw-eye opposite the bird's head 
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She never came near enough to do any damage, but always changed her 
course when a few feet away and veered off a little to the right. Her 
anxiety was not even allayed when I climbed down out of the tree, but she 
must needs follow me a mile and a half on my way home. 

As I approached the hill on April 11, I could see a Hawk on the dead 
oak limb in exactly the same place where he was when I went away six days 
before. He screamed once, perhaps as a warning, spread his wings and 
sailed out over me, turning his head as he flew to get a better view of me. I 
could see the tail of the female extending from over the side of the nest, 
but she valiantly stuck to her post until I had climbed part way up the hill. 
Then, with a few great flaps of her wings, she hastened out of gunshot, 
and, circling overhead as on my former visit, she screamed with uneasiness 
and anger while I climbed the fifty feet of birch tree to the nest and 
examined the two eggs which lay side by side in the little grooves they had 
made for themselves in the lining. I left the Hawks still in possession of 
their beauties, but returned in a few days with a box which looked like a 
camera. This box I placed in a neighboring birch tree ten feet away, as 
nearly on a level with the nest as decayed limbs and small branches would 
permit. This was to accustom the Hawks to the presence of a camera. 

A week later, I again visited the nest, but this time I brought the real 
camera and fastened it to a limb in place of the dummy, by means of a 
clamp such as is used by bicycle riders to fasten cameras to the handle-bars 
of bicycles. I intended to work the shutter of the camera with a thread 
from a hiding-place behind a tree some distance away. But here I encoun- 
tered a serious difficulty, for Hawks are so sharp of eye that I could not 
remain close enough to the tree to work the shutter of the camera without 
frightening them away. 

Some ingenious photographer has made many interesting pictures by 
placing a camera and flash-lamp near the runways of deer and other animals. 
A string which lights the flash-lamp and snaps the shutter is touched 
by any wild creature which walks along the path. In a similar manner 
I decided to try to make the Hawk his own photographer,— an auto- 
photographer. I attached a thread to the camera shutter, laid it lightly over 
the nest and tied it to a limb on the other side. At first I stretched the 
thread too taut, the added weight of my body bent the tree over, and 
when | climbed down it sprang back a few inches, sufficient to release the 
shutter and so prematurely expose the plate. In this way four plates were 
ruined before the correct length of thread was determined. When I had 
arranged everything at the nest, I visited the domain of another Red-tail a 
mile up the creek, and placed another camera in a similar position close to 
the nest in a large elm tree. This bird did not return to her home duties 
until the camera was removed. 

On my return to the first nest, the Hawk flew off and was quickly joined 
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by her mate. My heart beat wildly as I prepared for the climb, and the laws 
of gravitation seemed for once to have failed, so easy was the ascent. When 
I reached the camera I was delighted to find that the shutter had been 
snapped. I was greatly disappointed that evening, when I developed the 
plate, to find that the trees had swayed and thus stretched the thread, and the 
wind, not the bird, had taken 

the photograph, for no Hawk 

could be found on the nega- 

tive. Two days passed before 

the sun shone long enough for 

more auto-photographs. On 

the third day I tried again. 

Three hours after I had placed 

the camera, I found the bird 

at the nest. Again I found 

the shutter released. This 

negative was a great success, 

and shows both birds on the 

nest. The question immedi- 

ately arose as to which one 

pressed the button. A careful 

study of the picture will show 

the thread passing over. the 

back of the further bird, whose 

head is modestly hidden behind 

a limb. Two more photog- 

raphs of one bird at the nest 

were taken the next day, at 

intervals of three hours. On 

this day 1 further perfected 

my apparatus and made my 

method more certain of suc- 

cess, by passing the thread A RED-TAIL AUTC-PHOTOGRAPH 

across the nest. in several dif- ee ED Oe Ms Oot 

ferent directions, with screw-eyes as guides. Thus there was little chance 
of failure ‘if the Hawk alighted on the nest. The screw-eyes can be seen 
in the illustrations and also the threads running through them. The birds 
paid no attention to the thread stretched across their nest, and returned 
to their home soon after I left the neighborhood. 

On the bright sunny morning of May 13, the first Hawklet broke 
through his shell. He was covered with down and lay prone in the center of 
the nest, with his head stretched forward. Two days later the other egg 
hatched. The young were six days old when the first picture was taken. 
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They were of different sizes, the one first hatched being the larger. He was 
also the stronger of the two, and it is he who in the series of three photo- 


still in the nest 
on my next 
visit, June 8. 
They were 
there, however, 
and, although 
they were 
twenty-nine 
days old, there 
were still patches of down among 
the growing brown feathers. They 
seemed no more afraid of me than 
they would have been of a large 
object of any description. They 
opened their beaks and spread their 
wings, but had not yet learned the 
defensive use of the former or how 
to get out of harm’s way with the 
latter. On this, my last visit before 
the young left the nest, I crept 
cautiously through the woods east- 
ward of the nest and succeeded 


graphs which show the young, stands 
in such a frightened attitude while 
the weaker one crouches at his nest - 
mate’s feet. The young were con- 
tinually peeping and could be heard 
some distance from the nest. At the 
age of seventeen days, the quill 
feathers were beginning to appear. 
Since my last visit the nest had been 
altered. The 
larger fledgling 
occupied the 
main part and 
the smaller 
made use of the 
portion on the 
other side of 

the nest. 
I little ex- 
pected to find 
the young birds 


YOUNG RED-TAILS AT SIX, SEVENTEEN AND 
TWENTY-ONE DAYS OLD 


in reaching the base of the tree without either Hawk guessing my pro- 


ximity. 


Presently one came sinking to the nest as silent as the shadow 
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which preceded him up the hillside. He neither saw me on the ground nor 
stopped to reconnoiter, but flew directly on the edge of the nest and began 
feeding and picking over the young. Unfortunately, the foliage was very 
thick, or a photograph might have been made from my position on the 
ground. As my visits became more frequent, the Hawks seemed to recognize 
the wearer of a brown duck coat as the disturber of their nest. From this 


RED-TAILS, TWENTY-NINE DAYS OLD 


time on I was greeted from afar by a defiant scream of anger, anxiety and 
parental instinct, while the men who worked in the fields near by were not 
noticed in the least. 

On my last visit to the Hawks, the nest contained the half-eaten remains 
of a gopher, and a few feathers which once belonged to a Blue Jay. A Jay 
had recently been guilty of destroying the home of a House Wren near by in 
a fence-post, and I earnestly hope it was this bird that met his Waterloo in 
the sharp talons of the Hawk. 


Nesting of the Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 
in the Adirondacks 


By LAURENCE ACHILLES 


T three thousand feet or more above the sea, in the denser spruce and 
balsam forests of the Adirondacks, the Arctic Three-toed Wood- 
pecker is fairly common. Two broods of young were found flying 

about on June 25, though the nest of which I speak was not deserted until 
July. 5 or 6. 

“The young birds betrayed their whereabouts by incessantly crying for 
food. The nest was discovered on June 22, but it was not visited again till 
ten days later,—July 3. It was located on the summit of Bartlett Ridge, in 
Essex county, New York, at an altitude of three thousand seven hundred 
feet. 

The trees near the nest were chiefly spruces, with a few balsams and 
birches scattered among them. The birds had selected a rather open place 
for their nesting-site, as, within a radius of ten yards from their nest, there 
were several windfalls and dead spruces. The ground was carpeted with 
moss, while linnea, clintonia, wood-sorrel and bunchberry were blossoming 
in profusion near the base of the tree. 

The hole, which was in a spruce tree, faced north by northeast, and 
was twenty-seven feet one inch from the ground. The spruce retained 
all its branches and some twigs, although it had been dead for some time. 

The following dimensions of the hole were taken after the young had 
left their nest. The entrance to the hole was two inches wide and one and 
five-eighths inches high. From the outside of the hole, straight through 
over the top of the mest to the back of the hole, the measurement was five 
and three-fourths inches. he outside shell, including=the;’bark, was one 
and chree-fourths iiaches thick. The diameter of the nest opening was 
three and one-fourth inches, while the diameter ofthe hole on the inside at 
the bottom of the shaft, was four and“ivé-eighths inches. The depth of the 
hole was nine and one-eighth inches. pie 

On July 3, a fellow camper and the writer:watched the nest alternately 

“from two P.M. that day until two P.M. of the text, sleeping ten yards from 

the base of the tree, and in plain sight of the hole. The female seemed 
much more concerned about the welfare of her young than her mate. 
Before lighting near the hole to feed them, she would fly around in the 
vicinity of the nest, uttering guttural notes somewhat resembling the 
syllable “wick.” The old bird’s notes were not so sharp as those of the 
Hairy Woodpecker, but more guttural. 

Several times when the female was getting grubs in the dead spruce near 
the hole, the male would fly from some distant tree and alight near her. 
She would see him coming and, just as he was about to alight, would 
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spread her wings and utter a “whe-e-e-e-ee.” This call, which was its 
loudest at its middle point, rose and then fell to the same pitch at which it 
was begun. This love-making greatly resembles that of Flickers, which 
most people who are interested in birds must surely have seen. 

The parents, when feeding their young, usually alighted within a space 
of three feet below the hole, and never directly at its entrance. They 
would pause here for a moment as though fearing they were observed by 
some one. Then they would hop up to the hole and look in, anywhere 
from two up to six times, as if accustoming their eyes to the darkness. 
Once in a while grubs could be seen in their bills, but, from the actions of 
the birds when feeding their young, they appeared to be regurgitating. 
During twenty-four hours the female fed the young thirty times, and the 
male twenty-nine times. 

As it grew dusk, the young gradually grew quieter, and -their little 
“peep-peep-peep” greatly resembled those of chicks when crawling beneath 
their mother’s wings. From two o’clock in the afternoon till seven o’clock 
that evening, two minutes was the longest period during which the young 
did not utter a single “peep.” From seven P.M. until two minutes after four 
the next morning, the young birds ceased this continuous chattering. The 
mother was the last to feed them at night, the time being seventeen 
minutes after seven; but the male was up first in the morning. At four- 
fifteen in the morning, the young uttered a few sleepy “peeps,” and the 
male alighted three feet below the hole at four-sixteen. The young birds 
heard him alight and immediately commenced to chatter. The male hopped 
up to the hole, looked in twice, and then fed them. The young birds’ 
bills were seen, indicating that they were very hungry, and were hanging 
on to the inner wall of the nest near the entrance. Soon after this their 
hunger was appeased, their bills were seen no more, and the parents had to 
go almost into the hole to feed them. 

The parents slept at some distance from the tree, presumably in 
separate holes, as we found a Hairy Woodpecker’s and also an American 
Three-toed Woodpecker’s sleeping-hole, where single birds were observed 
to retire. These sleeping-holes were occupied by males, and it is quite safe 
to say that the male and female sleep in different trees. 

In the course of the morning, two Red-breasted Nuthatches tormented 
the Woodpeckers for fifteen minutes. Before venturing near the hole, the 
Nuthatches put their bills together. Perhaps they were bidding each other 
their last good-byes, in case one or both of them should meet death in their 
encounter with their larger adversaries. —They hovered around the hole with 
drooping wings, holding their tails up like Wrens. One of them finally 
ventured into the hole so far that just his tail was protruding. They would 
fly away when the parents approached the hole, but would return as soon 
as the nest was unprotected. After some time the male Woodpecker went 
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into the hole, evidently intending to peck them in case they should look 
into it. During the three minutes he remained in the hole, he managed to 
keep from looking out for one straight minute. Nevertheless, he was greatly 
agitated, and would look out every few seconds to see if the Nuthatches 
were approaching,—his crown-patch showing brightly. At last the male 
Nuthatch came to the edge of the hole, whereat the Woodpecker made an 
unsuccessful attempt to peck his opponent, afterward flying out with a rush, 
and chasing the Nuthatch for some distance on the wing. He then alighted 
on a small branch, but sat very awkwardly, balancing himself with his tail. 

As soon as their adversaries had been conquered, a new enemy came up. 
This time the foes were larger than the Woodpeckers, but they did not 
show so much fight as the Nuthatches. Four Canada Jays perched in a 
neighboring tree. The boldest then flew into the tree, and slowly hopped 
up toward the hole. When he was a foot from it, the male Woodpecker 
and a Hermit Thrush flew at him so fiercely, and chased him so persistently, 
that he and his companions did not return. 


A LOON PORTRAIT 
The accompanying photograph of a Loon was taken by E. W. McLean, a woodsman of northern Michigan. 
Mr. McLean hung a white piece of cloth on a bush on the shore of a small lake in the heart of the woods, where 
it could be seen plainly by the Loon, hid himself from view and waited until the Loon came close enough for him 
to take its picture.—S.S. GREGORY, Jr., 89 Astor St., Chicago, Ills. 


The Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


By FREDERICK L. HOLTZ 


With Photographs by the Author 


AST summer the Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were very numerous in 

3 southern Minnesota. Within a radius of an eighth of a mile from my 

house at the edge of the town I found seven Grosbeaks’ nests, and 
others in the same territory, no doubt, escaped my observation. 

One nest was located in the top of a tall box elder in my back yard, the 
others in near-by ravines and hill- 
sides. The nests are generally 
placed in the central part of a 
small shrubby tree, ironwoods be- 
ing preferred in this section. 

Grosbeaks were frequent 
visitors to my bird’s drinking- 
trough, and their cheery, robin - 
like song was very pleasant. I 
often heard them singing during 
the night. 

The year before, I found a 
pathetic illustration of the small 
boy’s hunting propensity. This 
was in the shape of the cut-off 
wings and maagled remains of a 
pair of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. 
These had not only been killed, 
but cut into small bits—why, it 
is hard to tell. These beautiful 
and rather tame birds make a 
conspicuous and easy mark for 
the hunter. But this year the 
Grosbeaks seemed to breed in 
peace, except that the nest in 
my yard was destroyed by a 
severe hail-storm. 

The Grosbeak here prefers a hillside or a ravine for the situation of its 
home. The nest is rarely more than six or eight feet above the ground. This 
makes the nest very easy to observe, especially if one goes on the slope above 
the nest. The nest is built in so loose and frail a way that it is a wonder 
that it is able to hold together as well as it does. It is composed of inter- 
laced twigs and is lined with grass. It is so loosely constructed that one can 
easily see through the structure. 


FEMALE GROSBEAK ON NEST 
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My observations were chiefly confined to one nest, just at the top of a 
steep ravine. By standing on the plateau above the nest, it could easily be 
seen and touched. There were five eggs in this nest. They were of a light 
green color, blotched with reddish brown. The young birds are at first 
nearly covered with long, snow-white down and are very pretty. 

Grosbeaks are comparatively tame, the male being especially bold. I fre- 
quently set up my camera within two feet of the nest without frightening 
the birds away. On the first occasion the female was on the nest. My 
operations disturbed her and she flew off, giving a loud call to her mate, 
who came in a moment, and without the least hesitation took her place on 


MALE GROSBEAK ON THE NEST 


the nest. I could almost touch him before he got off. Then, as I retreated 
a step, he would return to the nest. The male seemed to share very faith- 
fully, with his mate, the cares of the household. The male usually was 
silent about the home tree, while the female kept chirping shrilly in the 
neighboring shrubbery. 

The mates seemed to take turns in feeding the young. While one was 
away foraging the other would stay at the nest, at least while observers 
were near. The returning bird always notified the other of his coming by 
calling. After the feeding, the parent usually sat on the edge of the nest 
watching the offspring with solicitous care. The food consisted of locusts, 
caterpillars, moths and other insects, and fruit. I never saw the parents 
feeding potato beetles to the young, though the Grosbeak is called the 
“potato-bug bird” in the West, for its destructiveness of this insect. 
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I came near missing the final departure from the nest. As it was, two of 
the young had already left. The mother bird was watching the rest, which 
were clambering in the branches of the home tree. On my approach they 
tried to escape, but I caught them and posed them upon.a twig for their 
portrait. The male parent came for a moment at the call of his mate, but 
soon left again, probably to keep an eye on the youngsters that had got away. 

The mother bird tried every inducement and allurement to coax her 
young from the perch upon which I had placed them, and frequently one or 
the other of them would attempt to fly to her, and had to be replaced. 

I never before heard the female Grosbeak sing. This mother bird, how- 
ever, among other endearing calls, actually sang short, warbling snatches 
that were very sweet. At times she came with a worm in her bill and sat on 
a bush near by to coax the young away. She would come nearer and nearer, 
and almost but not quite place the morsel in the open mouth of a young one. 
Then, as the hungry little bird reached for it, she would draw back quickly, 
with generally the result that it would topple off the twig. Then the 
mother ran before it and tried to hide it in the tall grass. 

I succeeded in getting one very good photograph of the mother bird thus 
trying to entice her young away. After that I rewarded her maternal anxiety 
by letting her call her children away one by one into the sheltering bushes. 


CHESTNUT-SIDED WARKBLEK AND NEST 
Photographed from nature by Albert Morgan, Wetherfield, Conn. 


The Habits of the Black Vulture in Nicaragua 


By A. A. SAUNDERS 


r | “HE summer and fall of 1905 I spent on a rubber plantation in the 
Mosquito Coast district of Nicaragua, and had many opportunities to 
observe nature in general, and birds in particular. One of the 

commonest birds there is the Black Vulture. The native population, who 

speak more English than Spanish, call this bird John Crow. A large 
number of these birds lived on the plantation, and I had many excellent 
opportunities to observe them. How so many of them managed to pick up 

a living there was a matter of wonder to me. We had cattle on the plan- 

tation, and occasionally one was butchered. On such days the Vultures 

gorged themselves on the remains, but between times they must have grown 
pretty hungry. 

The lives of these birds, day by day, was a regular routine, influenced 
only by butchering and by the character of the weather. In the early 
morning, I found them sitting on the fence-posts or walking about the 
plantation searching for bits of food. Toward noon, if the weather is fair, 
they fly to the tops of the tall eboe trees, and from there sally forth to their 
wonderful soaring flights. Here they remain during the hotter part of the 
day, circling high in the air. Toward evening they generally come down 
for another walk about the grounds before dark. Just at the sunset hour 
they go to bed, and this is a most interesting performance. They fly, one 
after another, first to the fence-posts, then to the rubber trees, and so on, 
by stages, till they reach the top of a tall eboe. Here they wait till the 
whole flock has congregated and then start for another tree. Who gives 
the signal for this start, or what prompts them to move together, I do not 
know. They all burst into the air at once with a sudden, noisy flopping. 
A visitor to the plantation is sure to remark, “Why! what scared those 
John Crows?” To which the superintendent replies: “ Nothing. They do 
that every evening.” After congregating in a second tree, they often take 
another flight to a third tree, and so on until they find one that suits them 
for the night. They seldom sleep in the same tree two nights in succession, 
though they always commence operations from the same tree. 

Butchering day, which occurs at irregular intervals, is the important day 
in the life of the Vulture. As soon as the men go down to the potrero to 
drive up the cattle, they know what is coming. They gather together on 
the fence-posts and shed-roofs, watching the movements of the men with 
an air of expectancy. Sometimes they wait thus for three or four hours 
before the butchering is finished and the remains thrown out to them. 
Then there is an instantaneous scramble. Each Vulture takes hold with his 
beak and begins to pull and hiss and flop until the piece he holds breaks 
off, when it is swallowed as quickly as possible and a fresh hold taken. At 
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this rate the whole feast is consumed in an hour or two, when the Vultures 
go back to the fence-posts and sit in silence for the remainder of the day. 
Vultures have a limited vocabulary and make their sounds only when feed- 
ing. I heard them make only two different sounds,—a hiss and a low guff, 
guff, guff, like a dog barking in the distance. 

The rainfall in eastern Nicaragua is something tremendous, and its effect 
on the habits of the Vulture is marked. It often rains several times a day, 
though seldom more than an hour at a time, after which it clears off and the 
sun comes out. During the rain the Vultures sit about on the ground or on 
fence-posts, with their wings drawn in close to their bodies and their backs 
and tails forming almost vertical lines. In this way they present little surface 
to the rain and drain the water off at the tip of the tail and bill. I have 
sometimes seen them, when caught by a sudden shower, while walking about 
the grounds, rush underneath a small alligator-pear tree which formed a 
thick, dense shelter. Here they would stand in a circle about the trunk till 
the rain had stopped. As soon as the sun comes out, the Vultures spread 
themselves out to dry. This is done by turning the back to the sun and 
spreading the wings and tail to the fullest extent. I have sometimes seen 
twenty or thirty in the yard with their wings spread in this fashion. At such 
times they show off admirably the white quills in the primary wing- feathers. 
Occasionally, in the early morning, I saw a group of Vultures drying the 
under-surface of their wings and tail, by facing the sun, throwing them for- 
ward and only half-spreading the wings. 

The Vulture moves rather awkwardly on the ground. For a long time I 
decided that here was a bird that both hopped and walked. On careful 
observation, however, I found this was not so. When the Vulture is taking 
his time about getting around, he moves with a very solemn, sedate walk, 
carefully placing one foot in front of the other. When he is in a hurry, 
however, he slightly spreads his wings and indulges in what looks like hop- 
ping but is really a very one-sided run. At first sight he seems to put both 
feet on the ground at once, but in reality he puts down the left foot first 
and takes his long step with the right foot. Perhaps some individuals reverse 
this, but I failed to find any that did. This method of moving makes their 
gait a sort of canter which looks very ridicutous. 

Individual Vultures differ greatly from each other in the amount of feather- 
ing on the back of the neck. Some have nearly the whole neck naked, while 
in others the feathering extends almost to the crown. Some of the natives 
told me that this difference was sexual, the males being the ones with the 
feathered necks. The few observations I made in this line supported this 
belief. 

I was once fortunate enough to watch the courting of this Vulture. 
This took place on the ground in the shade of a small lime tree. In a circle 
in front of the female were three admirers, who, with their wings partly 
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spread, were rapidly ducking their heads to her like well-trained servants. 
She paid little attention, and soon turned her back on them. They persisted 
in their attentions till she finally got disgusted and flew away, with her suitors 
in close pursuit. 

The Vulture doesn’t seem to learn by experience. Over and over again 
they went through, what was to me, a most ludicrous farce. A number of 
pigs lived on the plantation, picking up their living along with the Vultures, 
with whom they seemed quite friendly. The largest of these was of fancy 
breed, imported from the States, where he had been christened ‘“ Mark 
Hanna.” Mark had seen his best days and was now so old and fat that the 
effort of waddling from one place to another made him breathe pretty hard. 
He liked to spend as much time as possible sleeping in the midst of a puddle. 
While he was thus sleeping, some hungry, keen-eyed Vulture, circling in 
mid-air, was sure to see him. Immediately he would swoop to earth, and, 
almost before he had landed, a dozen others would have caught the idea 
and come down, too. There they would stand in a circle about the sleeping 
pig and watch him. He didn’t move. Surely he was dead, and it was their 
plain duty to eat him. Finally the boldest of the Vultures would draw nearer, 
step up on his back and cautiously pull a bristle. As nothing happened at 
this, the rest would be encouraged and three or four would begin pulling 
at once. This would be too much for Mark, who would voice his dis- 
pleasure with an angry grunt. The startled Vultures would retire to wonder 
what had happened, while Mark went peacefully off to sleep again. Seeing 
this, the Vultures would draw near again, apparently holding a consultation, 
like doctors, deciding how long they would give him to die. When the 
time was up they would try again, and so on until poor Mark had to make 
the terrible effort of getting up and waddling to another puddle in order to 
sleep in peace. This greatly disconcerted the poor, hungry Vultures, and 
I fear I sympathized with them rather than with Mark. 


For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 
EIGHTEENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in, the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSiIz FuERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 
THE PARULA WARBLERS 


Records from the South Atlantic States doubtless relate to both the 
Parula (Compsothlypis americana) and the Northern Parula (C. a. usnea) ; 
those from the Northern States and Mississippi Valley to the Northern 
Parula only. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


|No. of years’| Average date of | Earliest date of 
records spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 


Southern Florida 
Frogmore, S.C 


March 5 March 3, 1889 
March 5, 1889 
April 1, 1889 
April 9, 1893 
April 19, 1893 
April 19, 1891 
April 24, 1899 
April 22, 1886 
April 27, 1897 
April 23, 1891 
May 2, 1886 
May 1, 1896 
May 2, 1886 
April 30, 1902 
May 6, 1900 


NN COCO NIWINS Of Uw Sw 


Raleigh, N.C. .. 
Asheville, N.C. (near) 
French Creek, W.Va 
Washington, D.C. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Renovo, Pa.. 

Shelter Island, N. v. 
Portland, Conn. 


Randolph, Vt. 

Southern New Hampshire 
Southern Maine. . . 
Quebec, Can. . May 10, 1905 
Southern New Brunswick | May 9, 1905 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. . | May 23, 1891 
North River, Prince Edward Island . | | May 30, 1890 


Mississippi Valley— 
New Orleans and vicinity February 22, 1893 
Helena, Ark i | March 30, 1897 
Eubank, Ky ate , 
St. Louis, Mo i | April ro, 1897 
Waterloo, Ind April 27, 1902 
Oberlin, Ohio | M 
Southern Ontario 
Parry Sound District, Ont. 
Ottawa, 
Chicago, Ill.. . 
Grinnell, I 
Lanesboro, Minn 
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FALL MIGRATION 


No. of years’| Average date of last | Latest date of last 


PLACE | records | one seen one seen 
I Be in 0)» a> ono) 3, ce ae | 3 September 20 | September 21, 1887 
Ottawa, Ont... . . te 3 | September 11 | September 13, 1889 
Toronto, Ont. GE. ate September 28, 1898 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. .. . ee 2 September 28 | October 1, 1897 
St. John, New Brunswick ..... . | September 17, 1889 
Pitsield, Me. ...... a ee | 4 September 24 | September 30, 1898 
Hartford, Conn. ..... <-peete 3 October 13 October 20, 1900 
Southeastern New York . ..... 4 October 7 October 12, 1891 
OS G6 6 a ae etal ee | 5 October 8 October 12, 1901 
ES Pe ae ee ee ree 5 October 15 October 31, 1893 
Wi Wows, 0 s&s oe - ass 9 October 10 October 14, 1890 
New Orleans and vicinity ...... 4 October 18 October 26, 1890 


SENNETT’S WARBLER 


Breeds in northern Mexico and along the lower Rio Grande in Texas. 
It winters in Mexico and has been taken the last week of February, 1880, 
on the Rio Grande near Hidalgo. 


The Amount of Science in Odlogy 


Epiror Birp-Lore: In your May-June issue is published an article 
by Thos. H. Montgomery, Jr., that is so unreasonable and so narrow in its 
ideals that we feel called upon to protest against it. His statement that 
the great majority of odlogists do not deserve the name of scientist, and 
that the subject of dead egg-shells admits of very limited scientific treat - 
ment, is hardly borne out by either the law or an enlightened public opinion. 
He sets up an argument of his own design, based on inaccurate, so-called 
facts, and then carefully tries to knock it down, proving conclusively, to his 
own satisfaction, that the study of embryology is the only branch of odlogy 
worth attention, and that as practically none of the odlogists care a rap about 
embryology, therefore they are not conducting scientific research and should 
not be granted a state license to make a collection of eggs. 

He wants to know how many odlogists are acquainted with Wolf, 
Pander, Packer and Balfour, and other embryologists. The writer has been 
a bird student for nearly fifty years and owns a good library, yet is free .to 
confess that he never even heard of any of the above gentlemen before. 
Has Mr. Montgomery ever heard of Chas. E. Bendire, Spencer F. Baird, 
Oliver Davie or Dr. B. H. Warren? The Smithsonian Institution, at least, 
does not think they have lived in vain. 

I have personal acquaintance with quite a number of odlogists and egg- 
collectors, and can say that they are doing good, clean, scientific work in 
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the direction of bird protection and the dissemination of knowledge of the 
birds. Through the spring they are out every day they can get from busi- 
ness, studying nest-building, egg-laying and birds’ food. During the past 
month I have found as many as twenty-five nests with eggs in them, in a 
single day, and my entire season’s take has been just four nests of eggs, 
These eggs were all fresh-laid, and I have studied odlogy enough to know 
that in every instance, under natural conditions, another set of eggs will be 
laid this season by these same birds that I despoiled. The eggs I took were 
all blown with one hole on the side, not because they look pretty that way, 
but in order that absolutely accurate measurement may be made of their 
length. 

During my collecting trips I have also learned that the Warbling Vireo 
will sing continuously while sitting on its eggs, that the Red-eyed Vireo is 
a glorious night singer, that the Wood Thrush will fix and occupy its last 
year’s nest, that the Carolina Wren and the Barn Owl are rapidly extending 
their breeding range in this locality. and that the Bluebird, although nearly 
extinct in Pennsylvania some years since, is now aS numerous as ever. 
These facts I learned while hunting eggs, and I would not have learned 
them if I had not been hunting eggs. 

Odlogists have proved to the satisfaction of the state lawmakers that the 
Red-tailed Hawk is a highly useful bird to the farmer, and, instead of pay- 
ing a bounty of fifty cents for its head, the Pennsylvania law now protects 
it. I might say that the odlogists see that the law is enforced, too. 

Mr. Montgomery has much to learn in this matter of bird protection. 
If he were out in the field every day hunting the birds and their homes he 
would know that the Cowbird, protected by law in Pennsylvania, is respon- 
sible for the destruction of fully one-half of all the Warbler and Vireo eggs 
that are laid. He would find that the common house cat and the red squirrel 
are great egg- and young-bird destroyers. He would also discover that the 
character of the spring weather had much to do with the success of the birds 
in rearing their young. 

There are a number of fine egg collections in and around West Chester, 
and yet our bird population is noticeably increasing from year to year. 

Respectfully yours, 
West Custer, Pa., June 6, 1906- RoBerT P. SHARPLES. 


[We give space to Mr. Sharples’ letter, not because we believe in egg- 
collecting, but because we believe that in any controversy both sides have 
an equal right to a hearing.—Ebptror.] 


Hotes from Field and Dtuop 


Scarcity of Bluebirds in Missouri 


Dear Sir: Unfortunately I have again to 
report a great scarcity of Bluebirds nearly 
throughout Missouri this summer. Cruel 
March weather killed them after their return 
from winter quarters. The winter itself was 
not unusually cold, but it brought us more 
snow than ordinarily. From February 18 to 
26 we had fine warm weather, and this warm 
spell brought the majority of Bluebirds back 
to their breeding places in Missouri. On Feb- 
ruary 26 it snowed from sunrise to sunset, 
and when it ceased, thirteen inches of heavy 
snow covered the ground. On the following 
morning the temperature was down to twenty 
degrees, and from that day to the end of 
March winter weather continued, with ice 
and snow and very few mild days; in fact, 
Missouri had the worst March in its history. 
The average mean temperature of thirty- 
three degrees was ten degrees below the 
lowest in thirty years; the total snowfall was 
seventeen and one-half inches. Snow fell 
on eleven days, rain and snow fell on twenty- 
four days, with a total precipitation of four 
and one-half inches. There were really only 
three cloudless days in the whole month, a 
most extraordinary condition for Missouri 
where the clear days by far outnumber the 
cloudy ones in all seasons. 

The scarcity of Bluebirds was apparent 
as soon as the weather had become warm in 
early April, and on my visits to seventeen 
counties in western Missouri, the smallness 
of the number of Bluebirds observed struck 
me with surprise. It was surmised that they 
had succumbed to the adversity of the 
weather after their arrival, but proof was 
lacking until reports came in, showing that 
they had starved and frozen to death in their 
retreats. Mr. Julius T. Volkman found on 
April 29, within ten minutes’ walk of his 
house in Webster Groves, a suburb of St. 
Louis, eight dead Bluebirds in one tree hole, 
six in another, and nine in a hollow tele- 
phone post. They were mostly females. 
There can now be but little doubt that the 
same fate befell the majority of Bluebirds in 


all parts of the state, and possibly also in 
adjoining parts of other states.—O. Wip- 
MANN, St. Louis, Mo. 


Feeding Birds in Winter 


Under the subject of ‘ Feeding Birds in 
Winter’ come two other subjects of even 
greater interest to the bird lovers, namely, 
‘ The Taming of Birds’ and ‘ The Chang- 
ing of Both their Habits and Food.’ 

The winter of 1903-1904 was an ex- 
ceptionally hard winter for the birds; for 
this reason I thought it my duty to set a 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 


lunch-counter for the feathered tribe. I 
tacked suet to the trunk of a big black wal- 
nut tree that grew fifteen feet from my win- 
dow, and it was not long before the birds 
began to patronize it. They seemed to tell 
all the birds in the neighborhood of their 
happy discovery, for many birds appeared 
that I had never seen around the house 
before this time. 

Every day the Downy and Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Red- and White-breasted Nut- 
hatches, Chickadees, Brown Creepers, and 
Blue Jays came to eat the suet, while the 
Juncos and an occasional English Sparrow 
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ate crumbs I scattered on the ground. The 
birds were not the only ones to enjoy the 
suet; several gray and red squirrels came 
daily and carried away so much suet that I 
had to devise a new method for feeding the 
birds. I put out bread crumbs upon my 
window-sill, and the Chickadees and Nut- 
hatches soon learned to come there for them. 
At first they were afraid of the open win- 
dow, but they soon learned to eat without 
fear, while I stood near with the window 
open. 

One cold morning I put some crumbs in 
my hand, and held it out of the window. 


A CHICKADEE PET 


A little Chickadee came along, flew nearer 
and nearer; then came to a wire close to my 
hand; looked at the crumbs, then at me. 
After picking my fingers to make sure they 
were harmless, he hopped into my hand, ate 
some crumbs, and flew away to tell his mate 
what a daring little Chickadee he was. 
After this he came daily to my hand, and 
before long other Chickadees and a Red- 
breasted Nuthatch followed his example. 
One day I succeeded in photographing my 
feathered friend, while eating crumbs from 
my hand. The Nuthatches had a good deal 
of difficulty in getting to the window-sills. 
They could not grasp the smooth boards 
with their claws, neither could they keep 
their balance on the wire just beyond the 
sill. I took pity on them and made what I 
call a moving restaurant for them. I nailed 
boards together, which I suspended in mid- 
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air by means of a wire. With a string and 
pulley I can move this from my window to 
the tree. Here I placed crumbs and water. 
The Nuthatches soon learned to come here 
very gracefully, and before long they could 
stand up on their legs as well as any other 
bird. My Nuthatch is now as much a 
perching bird as a creeping bird. 

The next year the Brown Creepers, Jun- 
cos, an English Sparrow and a Downy 
Woodpecker followed the example of the 
Nuthatches and Chickadees and came to the 
restaurant for food. I tock several photo- 
graphs of them. 

The Woodpeckers eat nothing but suet, 
while the Juncos eat nothing but crumbs 
and seeds. The birds have a decided pref- 
erence for doughnut crumbs, although they 
are very fond of bread crumbs. The Brown 
Creeper likes crumbs and suet, while the 
Chickadees and Nuthatches, although they 
will eat everything I give them, like 
nuts and squash seeds best. I crack the nuts 
for them and give them shells and all, while 
I simply break the squash seeds in two. 

I shall continue my study of feeding and 
taming the birds this winter, and hope to 
discover many other new facts about them. 

I advise the readers of Birp-LoreE to set 
a table for the birds this coming winter, 
and to watch their habits closely. It is sur- 
prising how the birds will appear in a 
neighborhood where there were no birds» 
when they find food and protection there. 

I begin to feed the birds the last of Octo- 
ber, and keep it up regularly until the mid- 
dle of April. The birds will not come to 
any artificial lunch-counter when they 
can get their natural food.—SamueL D. 
Rossins, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Western House Wren’s Nest 


One of the most peculiarly constructed and 
appearing birds’ nests ever coming under my 
notice was built by a pair of Western 
House Wrens,—in an outhouse in Cheyenne 
Cafion, Colorado. A shallow box afforded 
the foundation of the nest, which was con- 
structed of the smaller twigs of the scrub 
oak and built into the form of a pyramid. 
Many of the twigs were forked and skilfully 
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locked together, forming a very rigid struc- 
ture, twelve inches wide at the base, five and 
one-half inches across the top, and sixteen 
inches high. A photograph of the nest 
taken after it had been carried six miles and 
severely handled, and reproduced in the ac- 
companying cut, gives a very comprehensive 
idea of the home of the sagacious little 
birds. The nest proper, perched on top of 
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this curious tower, was composed of horse- 
hair, fine rootlets, grass, and feathers as a 
lining. The female deposited four dainty 
pink-colored eggs with brown splotches over 
them, about the size of a large marrowfat 
pea, quite large at one end and almost 
pointed at the other. 

A too inquisitive and careless person, 
whilst examining the nest, handled and 
broke one of the eggs, which so disgusted the 
little housekeepers ‘that they immediately 
went to work and built about two inches of 
twigs over the nest, completely hiding it 
and the remaining three eggs, and on this 
oundation constructed a duplicate of the 
discarded nest. The nest now almost 
touched the roof of the shed, and shut out the 
possibility of peeping into it, but inquisitive 
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human nature, procured a mirror and viewed 
the new home, which act so enraged and 
disgusted the industrious pair that they im- 
mediately abandoned it forever. Whether 
the disappointed birds sought out a new 
place for homemaking, free from meddlesome 
man, and raised a family, the friend who 
witnessed the tragedy related above and 
brought me the nest was unable tosay.—W. 
W. ArRnoLp,.M.D., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Swallow Notes From Northern 
New Jersey 


The summer of 1904 was remarkable for 
the absence of Barn Swallows. Old barns 
that had been tenanted and used for nesting 
as long as the oldest inhabitants can re- 
member were entirely deserted. I visited 
an old mill and outbuildings that had 
always been a great resort, but not a single 
Swallow could be seen. This year a few 
pairs took to the old homes, one pair in my 
old barn, and a solitary pair here and there 
in surrounding localities. 

A colony of Cliff Swallows built five nests 
under the eaves of one barn, but the larger 
colonies that were here three years ago did 
not appear.—Henry Haves, Ridgewood. 


Baltimore Oriole in Virginia in Winter 


In November I saw what I supposed to 
be a male Baltimore Oriole. On December 
21, I saw the bird again, and it had every 
marking of an Oriole. It was seen by two 
other persons, one of whom positively iden- 
tified it as an Oriole or some bird having 
exactly the same markings.— WILLIAM P. 
Caton, M.D., Dumfries, Va. 


Migrant Shrike in Spring 


A Migrant Shrike seen on May 3, 1906, 
is the first spring record for this locality. 
In the June number of Birp-Lore, Mr. 
Chapman mentions one seen by him- at 
Englewood, N. J., as the first one ever 
recorded from that locality in spring. This 
species is usually found here as a decidedly 
rare migrant between August and January, 
but one fall, a few years ago, I noted seven 
or eight during that period.—W. De Witt 
Mixter, Plainfield, N. J. 


Book Mews and Reviews 


Tue Birps oF THE CAMBRIDGE REGION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. By WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, No. IV. Published by the Club, 
Cambridge, Mass., July, 1906. 4to. 
426 pp., 4 plates, 3 maps. 

It is fortunate that the portion of North 
America whose birds have been studied 
longest and most thoroughly should have 
for its present-day historian, a writer who, 
through his natural gifts, training and ex- 
pesience, is ideally prepared to carry the 
torch borne in turn by Nuttall, Minot, and 
other early workers. 

Not only is the continuity of the ornitho- 
logical record, as a whole, not approached 
by that of any other similarly restricted area 
in this country, but we believe that no other 
living American ornithologist has so ex- 
tended, accurate and intimate a knowledge 
of the birds of a given locality as has 
William Brewster of the birds of Cam- 
bridge. In short, opportunity and the man 


have here joined forces to produce what, 
beyond question, is the most interesting and 


valuable Local List of birds which has 
been published in this country. 

A table of contents having, doubtless 
through an oversight, been omitted, we 
append a summary of the book’s chapter 
and section headings, which, at a glance, 
will reveal the author’s plan of treatment: 


PREFACE. . 
INTRODUCTION 
Tue CamsBripce REGION 
OLD CAMBRIDGE AND CAMBRIDGEPORT 
Our Garden . . 
The Fields Along Vassall Lane. . 
Gray’s Woods 
Norton’s Woods 
Cambridgeport 
Back Bay Basin 


THe Mount Ausurn Recion.. . 
FresH Ponp 
Tue Fresh Ponp Swamps, or FRESH 
Ponp MARSHES ‘i ae 
The Pine Swamp and Pout Pond . 


The Maple Swamp... . 

The Brickyard Swamp 

Muskrat Pona oe 

The Glacialis or Artificial . 

Beech Island or Block Island . . 
Great Meapow, East LexincrTon. 
Rock Meapow ee 
Beaver Brook RESERVATION AND 

Waver.y Oaks 

THe Wren OrcHarp 


Ear_y WRITERS AND ORNITHOLOGISTS. 
ANNOTATED List OF THE BIRDS OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE REGION. . 
ADDITIONAL NoTEs . . . 
EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


This mere outline indicates the wide 
scope of the author’s plan, which an exami- 
nation of the subject matter, with its wealth 
of data and detailed observation, shows has 
been realized in a manner not only to make 
the book entertaining reading, but highly 
satisfactory as a work of reference. 

Although relating primarily to the birds 
of a small area, so much of the contents of 
this volume is of more than local interest that 
we are tempted to quote at length from it. 
Under ‘Faunal Changes,’ the author remarks 
(p. 61): ‘‘Some of the principal changes 
which have taken place in the fauna of the 
Cambridge Region during the past thirty or 
forty years relate to (1) Birds whose local 
increase may be attributed to changes in 
local conditions;—as the Bittern, Green 
Heron, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Redstart 
and Long-billed Marsh Wren. (2) Birds 
whose local increase is evidently due to 
recent local protection;—as the Herring 
Gull, Black Duck, Whistler and Crow. 
(3) Birds whose local decrease is apparently 
due chiefly, if not wholly, to changes in 
local conditions ;—as the Chimney Swift, 
Bobolink, Meadowlark, Barn Swallow, 
Bank Swallow and Pine Warbler. (4) 
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Birds whose local decrease is probably due 
chiefly to persecution by the House Spar- 
row ;—as the Least Flycatcher, Purple Finch, 
Song Sparrow, Indigo-bird, Tree Swallow, 
House Wren and Bluebird. (5) Birds 
whose decrease, and, in a few instances, 
total disappearance, has been not only local 
but general throughout New England, and 
evidently due chiefly or wholly to systematic 
persecution on the part of man;—as the 
Hooded Merganser, Green-winged Teal, 
Blue-winged Teal, Wood Duck, Wood- 
cock, Lesser Yellow-legs, Upland Plover, 
Quail, Ruffed Grouse, Wild Turkey, Wild 
Pigeon, Red-tailed Hawk and Great 
Horned Owl.’’ 

Of certain other birds whose decrease in 
in the face of an apparently abundant food 
supply is difficult to understand, it is said: 
* I have observed—as indeed, who has not !— 
that few birds—excepting those which, like 
Swallows, Terns, Herons and Gulls, are 
accustomed to nest in colonies—tolerate very 
near neighbors during the season of repro- 
duction. At its beginning, each pair takes 
possession of a definite tract of woodland, 
orchard, swamp or meadow, which the male 
is ever on the alert to defend against tres- 
passers of his own kind and sex, although 
he often seems quite willing to, share his 
domain with birds of other, and perhaps 
closely related species. . In my opin- 
ion the desire for exclusive possession so 
conspicuously shown by the male, and often 
by him alone, is usually the result of sexual 
jealousy. This, as is natural, makes him 
intolerant, during the breeding season, of 
the near presence of rival males. If his con- 
cern were chiefly in respect to the food 
supply, it would be equally manifested at 
every season, and towards al! birds who 
subsist on the same food that he and his 
mate require—which is certainly not the 
case.” 

Of the ever-to-be-regretted introduction 
of the House Sparrow, it is further said 
(p. 66): “It is probable, however, that only 
those of us who personally remember the 
conditions which existed before the Sparrows 
came, and who actually witnessed the 
changes that accompanied their increase and 
general dispersion, can realize to the full, 
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the disastrous and far-reaching effects which 
their introduction has had on our native bird 
population.” 

The ‘ Annotated List’ with ‘ Additional 
Notes’ occupy 314 pages, 249 species being 
enumerated as having been found in the 
Cambridge region, while the status of 
others whose occurrence is probable is also 
often fully given. In addition to the 
extended information derived from other 
workers, chiefly members of the Nuttall 
Club, over forty years’ virtually continuous 
observation and methodic note-keeping, have 
placed the author in possession of an 
unequaled amount of data, of which he has 
evidently made the best of use. The present, 
and often past, status of each species, the 
seasons of its occurrence, its nesting dates 
(if a breeding bird ),:and much biographical 
matter are presented in an admirable 
manner. 

Writing from the fullness of his experience, 
the author has evidently had to curb rather 
than force his pen. He never writes above 
his subject, but, keeping himself well in con- 
trol, avoids, on the one hand, the stilted 
iterations of the stereotyped local list, and, 
on the other, the ‘fine writing’ which is 
generally a confession that we have but 
little to say, or of inability to say what we 
want to say. Here, incident, sentiment, 
pleasing description and statistics are com- 
bined with rare literary taste and judgment, 
into a well-rounded whole, and we commend 
this style of writing to those whose exuber- 
ant love of nature leads them to describe the 
simplest field experience in superlatives. 

In brief, so far as its contents are con- 
cerned, Mr. Brewster’s book is, in our 
opinion, above criticism, a fact which but 
increases out regret that its usefulness is 
sadly impaired by its unnecessarily large 
size—a cumbersome quarto, when we might 
readily have had a convenient octavo of the 
same—or even fewer—number of pages. 
We have spoken of this matter before in 
reviewing Dr. Townsend’s ‘Birds of Essex 
County,’ and it is unnecessary to repeat 
what was said at that time (see Birp—Lore 
1905, 212). The omission of a Table of 
Contents we have already mentioned. The 
index is a marvel of thoroughness and accu- 
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racy, but when as many as one-hundred page 
references follow a single heading, we feel 
that an annotated or explanatory index 
would have more nearly accomplished the 
end evidently held in view.—F. M. C. 


Tue Home Lire or Witp Birps: A New 
Method of the Study and Photography 
of Birds. By Francis Hopart Herrick. 
Revised Edition. With 160 original illus- 
trations from nature by the author. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
1905. 8vo. xxv + 255 pages, numerous 
half-tones. 


Having reviewed at some length (Birp- 
Lore, IV, 1902, p. ror) the preceding 
edition of this important work, we have here 
only to congratulate its author and publisher 
on the greatly improved make-up of this re- 
vised edition, which appears as an octavo 
instead of a quarto, and to comment chiefly 
on the changes which have been made in 
the text. 

Professor Herrick’s original work was 
based mainly on the study of twenty-six 
nests belonging to fifteen species of birds, 
but he has now extended his experience to 
embrace fifty-nine nests, representing thirty 
species. Much of the earlier work has been 
rewritten, “ forty-eight new illustrations have 
been added to the text, in place of a smaller 
number omitted. The first three chapters 
have been materially changed ; Chapter XI, 
on ‘ Nest-Building’ is entirely new, as are 
also, in large measure, those which follow 
on the ‘Development and Care of the 
Young’ and on ‘Life and Instinct.’” 

It is evident that the value of the book 
has been much augmented. Not only has 
its author had a greater amount of material 
on which to draw, but, recognizing the evil 
of certain anthropomorphic tendencies which 
have recently become more or less pro- 
nounced in our study of animal life, he 
addresses an authoritative word of warning 
to those who would read their own lives into 
that of the particular bird or beast to which 
they may devote their attention. 

Wholly aside, therefore, from its interest 
to bird photographers, this book is of the 
utmost value to students of the nesting habits 
of birds, to whom we commend it as the 
best exposition of the scientific method in 
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the observation of the life of the nest with 
which we are familiar.— F. M. C. 


Bulletin No. 1 of the Vermont Birds’ Club. 
May, 1906. Published annually by the 
Club, Burlington. 8vo. 22 pages. 


The function of this publication is clearly 
stated in the following introductory para- 
graph: “The Vermont Bird Club has been 
in existence nearly five years. It was formed 
for the purposé¢ of collecting and preserving 
information concerning the birds found 
within our state ; of creating and encourag- 
ing an interest in birds; of promoting sci- 
entific investigations and of securing protec- 
tion of all useful species. Since its organi- 
zation the feeling has existed among the 
members that the proceedings of its meetings 
should be printed, thus giving them tangible 
and permanent form and allowing those who 
cannot attend the meetings regularly to keep 
in closer touch with the work of the Club.” 

The present bulletin includes a history of 
the Club, now in its fifth year, reports of 
meetings, a ‘ List of Birds Observed in Rut- 
land County, Chiefly Between the Years 
1888 and 1906,’ by G. H. Ross; ‘ Nesting 
of the Duck Hawk,’ by U. A. Kent, and 
abstracts of papers read at the winter meet- 
ing. While bibliographers, with reason, 
deplore the increase of ornithological publi- 
cations, we believe that there is room for 
State Club Bulletins of this kind, provided 
their contents be restricted to news of the 
activities of the organization they represent, 
and to papers of local value. Observations 
or the results of researches having general 
scientific value should be made accessible to 
a larger public.— F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—The August number of 
* The Condor ’ comprises four articles which 
are of rather less general interest than usual. 
Finley’s paper on ‘The Barn Owl and its 
Economic Value ’ is illustrated by six half- 
tones of photographs taken by Bohlman. 
‘ The Percentage of Error in Bird Migra- 
tion Records’ is discussed by Stone, who 
summarizes the results of a study of a series 
of local records, kept by observers near 
Philadelphia. He reaches the conclusion 
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that “what we need in the future . . . is 
more detailed and accurate data; and the 
plan of organizing large corps of observers 
at several important centers as above de- 
scribed, is suggested as a means toward that 
end.” ‘The Land Birds of San Onofre, 
California,’ are listed by Joseph Dixon, 
who identified sixty-three species on the old 
Mexican land grant of that name in North- 
western San Diego county. In ‘ Notes on 
Birds Observed While Traveling from Yo- 
kohama to Manila,’ McGregor callsattention 
to the fact that Gulls and seabirds of all 
kinds are comparatively rare in Philippine 
waters, although they are well represented 
in Japan. Only two species of Gulls have 
thus far been recorded from the Philippines. 

The number closes with a ‘ Directory of 
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Members of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club,’ which shows that the membership on 
June 1, 1906, comprised 2 honorary and 
about 230 active members. Since the organi- 
zation the club has lost seventeen members 
by death.—T. S. P. 


JoURNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
Society.—The June issue of this Journal 
contains such an admirable picture of a 
singing Song Sparrow that we have re- 
quested permission to reproduce it in Birp- 
Lore. Rare, indeed, are the bird photo- 
graphs which so satisfactorily portray the 
spirit of their subjects." The text includes 
‘Inhabitants of Alders and Evergreens,’ 
by Dana W. Sweet; ‘ Contributions to the 
Life History of the Black-throated Blue 


SONG SPARROW 


Photographed from nature by Chas. H. Tolman, Portland, Me. 


Published by courtesy of 
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Warbler,’ and ‘ What Can We Call the 
Incubation Period,’ by Ora W. Knight; 
Migration Reports for 1895, reports on the 
status of the Bluebird in Maine during the 
past spring, from which it appears “that in 
most places Bluebirds are as plentiful as 
they were last year, while in some localities 
they are reported scarce,” and ‘ Notes’ from 
various parts of the state. 

We read with pleasure the editor’s state- 
ment that “the progress of bird study in 
Maine“during the past two years has been 
great. Everywhere there has been an 
awakened interest in ornithology, and there 
are now ten times as many bird students as 
formerly.” 

For the September issue, W. H. Brown- 
son supplies a graphic description of a visit 
to ‘The Tern Colony of Bluff Island,’ which 
in June he estimated to contain over one 
thousand birds. Frank T. Noble describes 
his experience with a wounded Pintail, 
which “was discovered on the bottom, 
grasping with its bill the tough stem of a 
cowslip.” There are migration reports from 
members and a very interesting sketch, by 
Walter H. Rich, of a captive White- winged 
Scoter, whose portrait serves as a frontis- 
piece to this number. 

O. W. Knight writes on ‘Some Birds of 
Pleasant Ridge,’ Ruthven Deane sends 
‘Notes from Scarboro Beach,’ and items 
follow on various birds. Notice is given 
that the annual meeting of the Maine Orni- 
thological Society will be held in Portland, 
at the rooms of the Portland Society of 
Natural History, on Friday and Saturday 
following Thanksgiving Day.—F. M. C. 


Tue WarBLER.—The second number of 
the second volufhne of ‘The Warbler,’ pub- 
lished May 1, 1906, contains colored figures 
of the eggs of “Empidonax griseus canes- 
cens” and of “Empidonax insulicola,” but 
since Mr. Grinnell has shown that this 
alleged isiand form is inseparable from 
Empidonax diffcilis (Condor, VIII, 1906, 
74), we may accept the figures as represent- 
ing a Santa Barbara Island set of eggs of 
that Flycatcher. 
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Mr. Grinnell writes on the nesting habits 
of the first-named Empidonax, which he 
found to be “fairly common in July on the 
higher portions of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Mount Waterman,” 
but we are assured that this careful student 
is not responsible for the slip which, both 
on the plate and in the heading to his text, 
makes Empidonax canescens read “ Empi- 
donax griseus canescens.” 

P. B. Peabody writes of the breeding 
habits of the Pifion Jay as he found it in 
Wyoming, and accompanies his article with 
three photographs, one of which shows this 
Jay brooding. 

The third number of this volume of ‘ The 
Warbler,’ published August 20, figures in 
color the eggs of Bicknell’s Thrush and of 
the Salt Marsh Yellow-throat, and contains 
an illustrated study of the Rocky Mountain 
Nuthatch, by P. B. Peabody; ‘ Long Island 
Bird Notes,’ by John Lewis Childs; the 
‘ Nesting of the Roseate Spoonbill in Flo- 
rida,’ by R. D. Hoyt; the ‘ Gnatcatchers 
of Southern California,’ by Harry H. Dunn, 
and ‘ The Chuck-Wills- Widow,’ by Anne 
E. Wilson. 


Tue Witson Butietin.—The Wilson 
Bulletin for June, the second number of the 
eighteenth volume of this standard publica- 
tion, contains a capital article on the habits 
of the Common and Roseate Terns, which 
we can commend to field workers, not only 
for its contents, but as an object-lesson in 
methods of field study. The Common Tern 
has been studied by many ornithologists in 
a more or less desultory fashion, but Mr. 
Jones’ additions to our knowledge of the 
habits of this species show the importance 
of concentration of effort. 

Other articles are ‘ A Preliminary List of 
the Birds of Seneca County, Ohio,’ by W. 
F. Heninger, which enumerates “203 native 
and 2 introduced species; ‘ Remarks on the 
Summer Birds of Lake Muskoka, Ontario,’ 
by B. H. Swales and P. A. Taver- 
ner; ‘Two All-Day Records in Northern 
Ohio,’ by Lynds Jones, Notices of Recent 
Literature, etc. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


In Memoriam 


It is again a painful duty to record the 
death of a valued member of this Associa- 
tion, Mr. Albert Willcox, of New York 
City, who died August 13, in his fifty- 
ninth year. 

Great modesty, combined with an intense 
love for all helpless creatures, made his 
character exceedingly attractive. He was 


the unknown benefactor who contributed so 
largely to the working fund of this Associ- 
ation during 1905 and the present year. 
With his first money gift to the Society he 
compelled a pledge from the President that 
the name of the donor should not be divulged 
during his life. In all his conversations his 


desire to benefit and care for wild birds and 
animals was his principal theme. On one 
occasion he remarked to the writer that he 
‘was almost a Brahmin in his love for all 
helpless creatures.” His good works will 
not cease with his death, for he left to this 
Association an immediate legacy of $100, - 
ooo, and, in addition, made the Society his 
residuary legatee to the extent of one-half of 
his estate, payable on the death of his 
brother, his sole surviving next of kin. Mr. 
Willcox’s love for birds and animals was no 
passing interest, but will be everlasting. 
With one stroke of his pen he perpetuated 
the work of bird and animal protection in 
this country. 


* I would not have this perfect love of ours 

Grow from a single root, a single stem, 

Bearing no goodly fruit, but only flowers 

That idly hide Life’s iron diadem: 

It should grow always like that eastern tree 

Whose limbs take root and spread forth 
constantly ; 

That love for one, from which there doth 
not spring 


Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing. 

Not in another world, as poets write, 

Dwell we apart, above the tide of things, 

High floating o’er earth’s clouds on fairy 
wings; 

But our pure love doth ever elevate 

Into a holy bond of brotherhood 

All earthly things, making them pure and 
good.”—W. D. 


Resolutions Passed at a Special Meeting 
of the Board by Directors of the 
National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, held in New York City, 
September 7, 1906, the following being 
present: J. A. Allen, William Brewster, 
H. C. Bumpus, S. T. Carter, Jr., Frank M. 
Chapman, William Dutcher, T. S. Palmer, 
T. G. Pearson, Witmer Stone and Mabel 
Osgood Wright, it was 

Resolved, That this Association express its 
great regret at the death of its patron, Mr. 
Albert Willcox, to whom it is so deeply 
indebted for support and encouragement 
during the past two years; and 

Resolved, That this Association place on 
record its profound gratitude at the far- 
sighted generosity of the said Albert Willcox, 
who, through his munificent bequests to this 
Association, has established, on a perma- 
nent foundation, the movement to preserve 
the wild life of this country. (Signed) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOcIE- 
TIES, T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 


Second Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 


The second annwal meeting of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at the American 
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Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, October 30, 1906. In view of the 
increased activities now rendered possible 
by the Association’s improved financial 
status, it is hoped that this meeting will be 
largely attended. 


The Mrs. Bradley Furd 


Total subscriptions reported in 
June Birp-Lore, including 


Mey $, 1906 2 ws cc eas $1,788 25 

Subscriptions including August 
a8, 1906 2 we ee cc ecees 55 15 
. a ere $1,843 40 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS TO FUND 


pe a a ae ae $1 oo 
Bee. Tee WE: Wisc 0 ke ee I 00 
Bachman, Mrs. T. J... . 2 2 2 00 
Dunham, Master Arthur Louis . . 5 00 
Illinois Audubon Society (Alton 
| a a eee eee or 30 00 
Kittredge, S. D. : I 00 
Latham, Mrs. C. F. ? ae 
Lovett, Miss Charlotte B..... . 2 00 
Matthews, Grace F. ......- I oOo 
Natural Science Club, Brooklyn, 
eee Pee « 2060 
EE a Lae re eae ‘ 15 
Surface, Miss Beatrice Josephine. . 1 00 
Surface, Harley Bleasdale. . ... I 00 
Surface, Violet Mae....... 100 
pS a ee ee ee I 
$55 15 


Notes and News 


PLuME Sates.*—“ The usual feather sales 
were held at the London Commercial Sale- 
rooms on April 11 and June 12, 1906. A 
feature of the earlier sale was the great 


*Reprinted from ‘Bird Notes and News’. Vol. II. 
No. 2, 1906. Organ of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, London, England. 


number of Tern’s wings (10,000), of 
Kingfishers (15,000), and of Albatross and 
Bustard quills. There were 260 packages 
of Osprey (Aigrette) feathers, 7,188 Birds- 
of-Paradise, and a large supply of Crested- 
Pigeons. On June 12 there were offered 289 
packages of Osprey (Aigrette) feathers and 
11,841 Birds-of-Paradise, together with 72 
Impeyan Pheasants, 2,514 pairsof Ptarmigan 
wings, and a more than ordinary number of 
Crested-Pigeons and of ‘ Vulture’ (Rhea) 
feathers.” 

The above sale represents the death of 
many thousand of interesting and valuable 
birds, and, in the case of the Birds-of-Para- 
dise, a species that is fast nearing extinction. 
It shows conclusively that education and 
pleading have but little effect on those who 
selfishly desire to sell for profit, and those 
who buy for personal adornment. The only 
way to stop such an unholy traffic, in the 
lives of these beautiful and innocent crea- 
tures, is to have enacted international laws, 
prohibiting the possession and sale of the 
feathers of a// wild birds. It is now time 
for the Foreign Societies for the protection 
of wild birds to join with the American 
Society (National Association of Audubon 
Societies), in an attempt to secure an inter- 
national agreement to prohibit possession, 
sale, export and import of the feathers of all 
wild birds.—W. D. 


THe VIRGINIA CREEPER AS A WINTER 
Foop For Birps.—In the July ‘Auk’ an 
interesting and valuable article is published 
on this subject. The concluding paragraph 
is a suggestive hint to all bird-lovers or land- 
owners. “The plant retains its fruit almost 
half the year and is therefore particularly 
yaluable as an early spring bird food. To 
those who care to attract winter birds, the 
Virginia creeper, both from its usefulness in 
this respect and on account of its appearance, 
is to be recommended most highly.” —W. D. 


BLUE JAY 


Order—PasseRes Family—Corvip& 
Genus—CYANOCITTA Species—CRISTATA 


The Blue Jay 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 
President of the National Association of Audubon Societies 


fQational Association of Audubon Societies 
EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 22 


“And startle from his ashen spray, 
Across the glen, the screaming Jay.” 


It certainly is a tyro in bird study who does not know this noisy braggart 
fellow with his inquisitive ways. Such characteristics usually repel, but in 
the case of the Blue Jay they rather attract, and no one can help admiring 
this conspicuous member of the Corvine family. He has all the cunning of 
his somber-hued cousins the Crows, but not their sedateness; he is life and 
activity personified. 

Another member of this family, the Magpie, attracted the notice of both 
Aristotle and Pliny, the former of whom says, “the Pica oftentimes changes 
its notes, for almost every day it utters different cries. When acorns grow 
scarce, it gathers them and keeps them hidden in store.” The first statement 
refers undoubtedly to the power that the Magpies and Jays have of imitat- 
ing the notes of other birds. The habit of storing food is also practiced by 
the American members of the family. 

Pliny says, “not only do they learn, but they delight to talk, and, medi- 
tating carefully and thoughtfully within themselves, hide not their earnest - 
ness. They are known to have died when overcome by difficulty in a word, 
and, should they not hear the same things constantly, to have failed in their 
memory, and while recalling them to be cheered up in wondrous wise, if 
meanwhile they have heard that word. Nor is their beauty of an ordinary 
sort, though not considerable to the eye; for them it is enough honour to 
have a kind of human speech. However people deny that others are able to 
learn, save those belonging to the group which lives on acorns—and of these 
again those with the greatest ease which have five toes upon each of their 
feet; nor even they except during the first two years of life.” 

These two curious and interesting bits of ancient natural history show 
conclusively that the present interest in nature is by no means new. 

Audubon, although he admired the beauty of the Blue Jay, did not give 
him a good reputation asthe following pen picture shows: “ Reader, look-at 
the plate on which are represented three individuals of this beautiful species, 
—rogues though they be, and thieves, as I would call them, were it fit for 
me to pass judgment on their actions. See how each is enjoying the fruits 
of his knavery, sucking the egg which he has pilfered from the nest of some 
innocent Dove or harmless Partridge. Who could imagine that a form so 
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graceful, arrayed by Nature in a garb so resplendent, should harbour so 
much mischief;—that selfishness, duplicity and malice should form the 
moral accompaniments of so much physical perfection! Yet so it is, and how 
like beings of a much higher order, are these gay deceivers. Aye, I could 
write you a whole chapter on this subject, were not my task of a different 
nature.” 

Alexander Wilson esteemed the Blue Jay a frivolous fellow: ‘This 
elegant bird is distinguished as a kind of beau among the feathered tenants 
of our woods, by the brilliancy of his dress; and, like most other coxcombs, 
makes himself still more conspicuous by his loquacity, and the oddness of 
his tones and gestures. In the charming season of spring, when every 
thicket pours forth harmony, the part performed by the Jay always catches 
the ear. He appears to be, among his fellow-musicians, what the trumpeter 
is in a band, some of his notes having no distant resemblance to the tones 
of that instrument. These he has the faculty of changing through a great 
variety of modulations, according to the particular humor he happens to be 
in. When disposed for ridicule, there is scarce a bird whose peculiarities of 
song he cannot tune his notes to. When engaged in the blandishments of 
love they resemble the soft chatterings of a Duck; and, while he nestles 
among the thick branches of the cedar, are scarce heard at a few paces dis- 
tance; but no sooner does he discover your approach than he sets up a 
sudden and vehement outcry, flying off, and screaming with all his might, 
as if he called the whole feathered tribes of the neighborhood to witness 
some outrageous usage he had received. When he hops undisturbed among 
the high branches of the oak and hickory, they become soft and musical; 
and his call of the female, a stranger would readily mistake for the repeated 
creakings of an ungreased wheelbarrow. All these he accompanies with 
various nods, jerks and other gesticulations, for which the whole tribe of 
Jays is so remarkable, that, with some other peculiarities, they might have 
very well justified the great Swedish naturalist * in forming them into a 
separate genus by themselves.” 

Of the more modern writers on the life-history of the Blue Jay, the late 
Major Bendire says: “ Few of our native birds compare in beauty of plumage 
and general bearing with the Blue Jay, and, while one cannot help admiring 
him on account of amusing and interesting traits, still even his best friends 
cannot say much in his favor, and, though I have never caught one actually 
in mischief, so many close observers have done so,’ that one cannot very 
well, even if so inclined, disprove the principal charge brought against this 
handsome freebooter.” 

It is an unfortunate fact that if a bad name is attached to a person or a 
bird it is hard work to live it down, even though the bearer has been con- 
demned on hearsay evidence. The story of guilt may have been started on 


* Carl von Linne = Linnzus, born May 24, 1707, at Rashult, Sweden. 
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the most trivial evidence, but every time it is repeated it gains in strength 
and is soon magnified into huge proportions; and what might have been easily 
explained at the outset, by a careful examination into the facts, casts a life- 
long slur on the character of an innocent victim. Even so careful and exact 
a writer as the late Major Bendire is compelled to add, from his strict sense 
of justice, that he had “never caught a Blue Jay in mischief.” The writer’s 
experience with this bird is exactly parallel with that of Major Bendire, and 
he is therefore loth to believe all the bad stories that have been printed about 
the noisy, handsome Jay. In every village there is some boy who is not bad 
at heart, but is so full of animal spirits and life that whenever an act of 
harmless mischief is perpetrated it is immediately charged to him. This is 
very much the case with the Jay, “whose obtrusive actions attract attention 
when other birds, equally abundant, remain unnoticed.” 

Probably the most accurate brief respecting the Blue Jay’s feeding 
habits that has ever been written is by Mr. F. E. L. Beal.* A few extracts 
will show that much that has been written will not bear the scrutiny of 
exact scientific research. After citing three cases of field observers who saw 
Blue Jays in the act of sucking eggs or taking young birds, Mr. Beal adds: 
“In view of such explicit testimony from observers whose accuracy cannot 
be impeached, special pains have been taken to ascertain how far the charges 
were sustained by a study of the bird’s food. An examination was made of 
292 stomachs collected in every month of the year, from 22 states, the dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada. The real food is composed of 24.3 per 
cent of animal matter and 75.7 per cent of vegetable matter. The animal 
food is chiefly made up of insects, with a few spiders, myriapods, snails and 
small vertebrates, such as fish, salamanders, tree-frogs, mice and birds. 
Everything was carefully examined which might by any possibility indicate 
that birds or eggs had been eaten, but remains of birds were found only in 
two, and the shells of small bird’s eggs in three of the 292 stomachs. One 
of these, taken on February 10, contained the bones, claws and a little 
skin of a bird’s foot. Another, taken on June 24, contained remains of a 
young bird. The three stomachs with birds’ eggs were collected in June, 
August and October. The shell eaten in October belonged to the egg of 
some larger bird like the Ruffed Grouse, and, considering the time of the 
year, was undoubtedly merely an empty shell from an old nest. Shells of 
eggs which were identified as those of domestic fowls, or some bird of equal 
size, were found in 11 stomachs collected at irregular times during the year. 
This evidence would seem to show that more eggs of domestic fowls than 
of wild birds are destroyed, but it is much more probable that these shells 
were obtained from refuse heaps about farmhouses. t 

To reconcile such contradictory evidence is certainly difficult, but it 

*The Blue Jay and its Food. By F. E. L. Beal, Assistant Biologist, United States Department of Agriculture. 
(A valuable and interesting pamphlet for free distribution.) 


+ The writer knows of a case where Blue Jays are frequent visitors to a garbage vessel close by a kitchen door, 
even in summer, when other food is abundant. 
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seems evident that these nest-robbing propensities are not so general as has 
been heretofore supposed. If this habit were as prevalent as some writers 
have asserted, and if it were true that eggs and young of smaller birds con- 
stitute the chief food of the Blue Jay during the breeding season, the small 
birds of any section where Jays are fairly abundant would be in danger of 
extermination. Insects are eaten in every month in the year. The great 
bulk consists of beetles, grasshoppers and caterpillars. The average for the 
year is 23 per cent, but in August it reaches 66 per cent. Three-fourths of 
the Blue Jay’s food consists of vegetable matter, 42 per cent of which con- 
sists of “mast,” under which are grouped large seeds of trees and shrubs, 
such as acorns, chestnuts, beechnuts, chinquapins, and some others. Blue 
Jays prefer mast to corn, or indeed any other vegetable food, for they eat 
the greatest amount at a time when fruit, grain and other things are most 
abundant. The Blue Jay gathers its fruit from Nature’s orchard and vine- 
yard, and not from man’s; corn is the only vegetable food for which the 
farmer suffers any loss, and here the damage is small. In fact, the exami- 
nation of nearly 300 stomachs shows that the Blue Jay certainly does far 
more good than harm.” 

The Blue Jay has an extensive range, being found in eastern North 
America as far north as latitude 52, and, casually, a little further; it extends 
westward to about 100 west longitude, in Assiniboia, and south to about 
97 west longitude in northern Texas. It breeds throughout its range, but 
in winter most northern birds move southward. In Florida, and along the 
Gulf coast to southeastern Texas there is a slightly smaller race, but the 
ordinary observer will not be able to note any difference. The nesting places 
vary very greatly as to kind of trees selected and position in the tree. Sites 
may be found in conifers and also in deciduous trees, and even in shrubbery. 
The nest is usually bulky, but compactly built of twigs, bark, moss, leaves 
and various other materials. A set of eggs varies from 4 to 6; the color is 
greenish or buffy, irregularly spotted with shades of brown or lavender. 

As parents, Blue Jays are patterns. Whatever may be their reputation 
regarding the young of other birds, there is no question regarding their 
extreme solicitude for their own offspring.* 

Do not form your opinion about the Blue Jay from printed stories, but 
study this fascinating fellow for yourself and you will surely be captivated 
by his drollery and intelligence. There is certainly no more picturesque 
sight in bird life than to see a flock of Jays in the fall of the year flying with 
outspread tails, from one nut tree to another, screaming and calling to each 
other at the tops of their voices, or darting here and there among the gor- 
geously tinted foliage. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


Is the Blue Jay found in your locality during the entire year? If not, when 
does it arrive? When does it leave in the fall? Give your opinion of the habits of the 
Blue Jay —this must be the results of your own observations of the live bird. How many 
different kinds of trees have you aes Blue Jays nesting in? Give location of each nest 
and materials used in construction. Tell what you have personally observed about the food 
of Blue Jays. Who was Linneus? What made him famous? 


* Read about Blue Jay life in ‘A Bird-Lover in the West,’ by Olive Thorne Miller. 
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